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provide more supportive work environments, foster employment opportunities, and affect attitudes toward work.
DEVELOPMENT OF A RESEARCH STRATEGY
The next component in the model is a research strategy that seeks to test the same propositions as were used to guide the intervention, preferably through the establishment of the program as an experiment, with those eligible for the program being randomly assigned to the experimental or the control conditions. By designing the program as an experiment in advance, involving both program and research people in the process, the pursuit of both program and research objectives can be greatly facilitated. Researchers and practitioners are in partnership to gather data in three areas of concern. As they implement the program, they can test program assumptions, thereby contributing to the building of a body of theory; test program operation, thereby assuring the integrity of program implementation and adding to our understanding of the change processes in individuals and organizations; and test program outcomes in terms of the fulfillment of intermediate and larger goals.
Tests of Program Assumptions
Too often, researchers who rigorously question the methods used to assess programs fail to clarify or question the underlying theoretical assumptions. Similarly, practitioners are disinclined to question the theoretical bases on which their programs operate. Research testing the theoretical propositions underlying a new program should seek to measure the accuracy of the propositions for the target population in question and propose any needed modifications to the theory.
By testing the assumptions on which the Silverlake experiment was based, for example, Empey and Lubeck (1971, pp. 119-137) found that several were faulty. The hypothesized linkage between social class and delinquency was not found. Identification with delinquent peers and values, although predictive of delinquent behavior as assumed, was less predictive than family disruption, lack of family control, and poor school performance. The experimental program that focused on the creation of a prosocial peer group was more successful with those boys found to be :losely tied to the delinquent peer group than with those whose delinquency was rooted in family and school problems. These findings suggest the need to match more closely the personal characteristics of youthful offenders with the specific elements of a program and to develop program jlements that strengthen delinquents' ties to family and school. The col-